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BRINGING THE AMERICAS TOGETHER * 

L. S. ROWE 

University of Pennsylvania; Secretary-General of the International High 

Commission 

IT is a sad comment on human insight that we should have 
required the devastation of a great war and an imminent 
national peril to open our eyes to the possibilities of in- 
ternational co-operation in the fullest and broadest sense. Dur- 
ing the Pan-American Financial Conference of 19 1 5 — at a 
dinner at which the ministers of finance and the leading finan- 
ciers of all the countries of Latin America were present, the 
then Secretary of State of the United States startled his hear- 
ers by speaking of the possibility of close financial co-operation 
between the United States and the republics of Latin America, 
and even formulated a plan under which the United States 
would lend its credit to the sister republics in order to enable 
them to secure funds at more reasonable rates and to protect 
them against the exactions of private bankers. The surprise 
was perhaps even greater when one of the leading financiers 
of the United States, a man of real statesmanlike grasp, while 
reserving a final opinion, upheld the feasibility of the plan and 
its deep international significance. 

The difficulty has been that we have been accustomed to re- 
gard peace as a purely negative condition, not associating 
therewith any positive form of international organization or in- 
ternational co-operation. This period is now over, and we 
may confidently look forward to a future in which international 
co-operation for specific purposes will cover a field far broader 
than any which we have hitherto known. We shall emerge 
from this war with a new vision of what international co-oper- 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 30, 1917. 
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ation means. America's contribution to the maintenance of a 
durable peace will depend, to a larger degree than we are ac- 
customed to think, on the examples which we shall set in the 
adjustment of the relations between the republics of this con- 
tinent. The international policy of the American continent 
must not only be dominated by the utmost good faith, but must 
set new standards of international helpfulness. I am con- 
vinced that ten or twenty years hence, we shall regard as both 
primitive and inadequate the traditional attitude toward gov- 
ernmental co-operation in the solution of the domestic problems 
with which the nations of America have to deal. 

The President of the United States has said that we are 
the champions of constitutional government on the American 
continent, and we are certainly deeply and vitally interested in 
its development. This does not mean, however, that we are 
to insist upon any particular type of government or any special 
plan of political procedure. What we are interested in, both 
for ourselves and for the other nations of the American con- 
tinent, is the growth of a true political and industrial demo- 
cracy. For the attainment of this great end, the republics of 
the American continent must be prepared to assist one another 
in ways other than mere verbal expressions of good-will. 

Democracy means something more than a governmental sys- 
tem ; something far deeper than the election of public officials ; 
something far more significant than a particular type of written 
constitution. It means, in the last analysis, the solution of cer- 
tain basic industrial and social problems such as the elimination 
of peonage, the governmental guarantee of a minimum stand- 
ard of life to the masses of the working people, a well-organ- 
ized system of protective labor legislation, an agrarian system 
based on a numerous land-holding class, an educational sys- 
tem open to all on terms that are really and not merely nomin- 
ally equal. 

If the democracies of America are to unite for common 
purposes, they must understand one another, and this under- 
standing must involve far more than the absence of friction 
between the governments. It must include a real understand- 
ing by the people of common aims and purposes. Lack of un- 
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derstanding is the most fruitful source of distrust, and on dis- 
trust no community of action can be based. In the solution of 
their internal problems, the republics of America can be of 
great mutual service, placing at the disposal of one another not 
only the results of their experience, but the services of those 
who are able to assist in the solution of these problems. Be- 
yond all these concrete problems there loom up vast possibili- 
ties of financial co-operation. It is altogether likely that after 
the experience through which we are to pass in the course of 
this war, we shall no longer hesitate to come to the assistance 
of those countries that are struggling to solve the basic prob- 
lems of democracy, thereby performing a two- fold service in 
enabling them to secure funds at reasonable rates and in free- 
ing them from the complications, national and international, 
which arise when they are dependent on private sources for 
such funds. 

This higher plane of international co-operation presupposes 
a closer mutual understanding of national purposes and aims 
than has existed heretofore. It means that we must utilize 
every opportunity to develop between the countries of the 
American continent, and particularly between the people of 
the United States and the people of Latin America, intellectual 
currents that will bring about a better understanding of na- 
tional points of view. We must secure for ourselves a more 
accurate view of the political life of our Latin American 
neighbors. There is a deeply rooted belief in the United States 
that there has been no such thing as orderly constitutional 
development in Latin America. We seem to accept, almost 
without question, the idea that the political history of these 
countries has been a long succession of revolutionary move- 
ments, and that there has been no continuity, no real orderly 
progress in the growth of political institutions. Nothing can 
be farther from the truth. It is true that there have been up- 
risings, all too numerous, due to personal political ambitions, 
but practically all the important revolutionary movements 
have had as deep a social and economic significance as our own 
Civil War. Until we recognize this fact not only will the 
history of these countries remain a closed book, but we shall 
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continue, as heretofore, to misinterpret their political life and 
institutions. It is inevitable that in the course of these up- 
risings much should have occurred which neither we nor they 
approve, but this ought not to obscure the real significance 
of these movements. 

Whatever may be our judgment with reference to individual 
men and individual measures, the Argentine Revolution of the 
early fifties, the Chilean Revolution of 1890, and the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910 are outward expressions of profound so- 
cial changes which we must at least understand if we are to be 
really helpful. 

We must not delude ourselves with the thought that the 
development of closer understanding between the peoples of 
America is dependent on the development of closer commercial 
ties. If further demonstration of this fact be sought, it is 
necessary only to study Great Britain's relations with the 
countries of South America. For nearly three generations 
she has occupied a dominant commercial position and yet 
during that period the cultural ties with Great Britain have 
not been materially strengthened. Real international under- 
standing and mutual comprehension are not necessary by-pro- 
ducts of closer commercial ties. Such understanding may be 
the outcome of common historical antecedents, of community 
of language and literature, but if these elements do not exist 
it is only through conscious planning and conscious effort that 
the national misconceptions due to ignorance can be destroyed, 
and the foundations laid for that closer understanding upon 
which effective international co-operation must rest. In no 
other section of the world is this concerted action so necessary 
at the present juncture in the world's affairs as on the American 
continent. The events now transpiring in Europe have again 
raised with renewed insistence the question whether democratic 
government can be carried to a high plane of efficiency in the 
performance of its administrative functions, and whether under 
a democratic regime the full force and power of a nation can, 
in moments of crisis, be organized for the accomplishment of 
national purposes. To this extent, at all events, democracy 
is on trial, and one of the most important factors in making this 
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trial a success is to make the results of any governmental ac- 
complishment in any section of the continent available to all. 

It is not sufficient, however, that these close relations exist 
solely as between the organized governments of the American 
republics. They must be supplemented and fortified by in- 
numerable currents of thought and action binding together the 
people individually, as well as the numerous societies and or- 
ganizations pursuing similar purposes, scientific, civic and 
social. 

In other words, it must be America's ambition to give a new 
meaning to the term and to the fact of international co-oper- 
ation. It is an ambition which may well fire the enthusiasm of 
every patriotic citizen, for the example thus given cannot help 
but exert a far-reaching influence on international relations 
throughout the world. " What, then," you will ask, " are the 
specific means through which this new spirit can be devel- 
oped? " It would take me far beyond the limits assigned to 
me in this discussion to attempt an exhaustive analysis. There 
are, however at the present time open to us three or four 
avenues of such importance that their immediate utilization 
is a matter of much moment. 

In the first place, opportunity should be given to select 
groups of teachers of primary and secondary schools in all the 
countries of the American continent to become acquainted with 
the social, economic and political conditions throughout the 
continent. The teaching of history, geography and civics must 
break its present narrow bounds and become the vehicle 
through which the rising generation is given a continental 
point of view. The narrowness of instruction in history and 
geography in the United States is nothing less than appalling 
when we stop to consider the growing power and influence of 
the country. 

Second, a well-organized plan should be perfected for furth- 
ering the interchange of university students. Long-continued 
inquiries in the United States have shown that the universities 
of this country are ready to co-operate in such a plan. We 
have hardly begun to realize to what an extent university stu- 
dents may become the agents of international co-operation. 
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Third, the interchange of professors should be made an in- 
tegral part of the educational organization of our higher in- 
stitutions. The difficulties of language are gradually being 
overcome, and we may now confidently look forward to the 
time when the results of the most advanced research will be 
made available to every section of the American continent. 

Finally, a carefully organized plan should be developed 
to give to the graduates of technical schools opportunity for 
practical training and experience in great industrial establish- 
ments. Owing to the relatively advanced industrial develop- 
ment of the United States this will mean that at first these op- 
portunities should be furnished to graduates of technical 
schools in Central and South America who may wish to come 
to the United States. The results of an inquiry among some 
of the leading industrial establishments have shown that they 
are ready to take a certain number of such students and give 
to them practical contact with the great industrial processes. 
Men so trained will in the course of time be utilized by these 
establishments as agents in the countries from which they come. 

These are but a few of the many currents of influence that 
can be set in motion for the purpose of bringing about a mutual 
understanding of the ideas and ideals that dominate the differ- 
ent peoples of America. 

We in the United States stand in special need of this training 
in true internationalism, because of all the peoples of the 
American continent, the people of the United States, in spite of 
their cosmopolitan make-up, give evidence of a surprisingly 
limited capacity to understand a point of view different from 
their own. This shortcoming of the public mind is a real na- 
tional menace. It must be eliminated if we are ever to make 
our influence felt for higher and better things. Our great 
difficulty has been that our national mind has not advanced 
at the same pace as our national influence. A nation may take 
itself too seriously, but it can never exaggerate the importance 
and seriousness of its mission. The difficulty in the United 
States is that we have taken ourselves somewhat too seriously, 
yet we have failed clearly to visualize the importance of our 
international mission. In this respect we can learn much from 
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our sister republics. What President Butler has called the 
international mind has developed far more rapidly in the 
other countries of America than in the United States. We 
must bring our thinking in this respect up to a level with that 
of our southern neighbors. By so doing we shall forever 
destroy any misconceptions that may exist with reference to 
what the United States shall stand for in the development of 
international relations. 
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